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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENCER. 
LECTURES OF A PASTOR, 


Addressed to the Candidates for the rite of Con,-rmation. 
Lecture VI.—The Evidences of @e Christian Rei:gio:. 


H[avine finished the remarks on the rite of Confirmation, we pro- 
ceed, as was proposed, to consider, (as naturally connected with 
the subject) the divine authority for our holy religion, at least some 
of the arguments on which it rests. On this subject, I have nothing 
new to say, and even if I could, which [ cannot, set forth old 
arguinents in my own language, in a manner as interesting as they 
have already been by others, | should not think it justifiable to 
spend my time in needless labour. Utility and not novelty being the 
purpose of these Lectures, the reasoning and the very language of able 
writers will be used, mine being the humble province of arranging and 
condensing the argumeats, and inviting attention to the master works 
for which we are indebted to authors of different ages and countries, 
aud denominations of Christians. But we are met at the threshold, 
with a deuial of the necessity of divine revelation, and told that rea- 
son is a sufficient imstructor of man in the truths and duties of reli- 
gion. This assertion is well refuted by the author of the Book of 
Wisdom: “ Hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon earth, 
and with labour do we find the things that are before us, (or at hand) but 
the things that are in heavea, who hath searched out, and thy counsel 
who hath known, except thou give wisdom, and send thy Holy Spirit 
from above.” "I'he weakness of the mental vision is proverbial, and if 
it fails to penetrate things present, how can it be expected to tuke cog- 
nizance of the future. All experience is against the supposition, that 
reason can discover the attributes of the divine nature, the condition 
of creatures im the immortal state, the rewards and penalties of the 
invisible world, and the counsels of God as to human duty. “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God? = Canst thou tind out the Almighty to 
perfection? It is high as heaven; what caust thou do? Deeper than 
hell; what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer thaa 
the earth, and broader than the sea”’ ‘To Horne’s I ntroduction to the 
Holy Scriptures, 1 would refer you for proof of the following posi- 
tions: 

“1. The ideas of the ancients respecting the nature and worship 
of God were dark confused and impertect. 
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2. They were ignorant of the true account of the creation ef the world. 

3. They were also ignorant of the origin of evil, and the cause of 

the depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind. 
' 4, Equally ignorant were the heathens of any method, ordained 
and established by the Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be 
effected between God and man, and His mercy exercised, without the 
violation of His justice ; and by which the pardon of sinners might 
not only be made consistent with the wisdom of His government, aud 
the honour of his laws, but also the strongest assurances might be given 
them of pardon, and restoration to the divine favour. 

5. They were ignorant, at least they taught nothing, of divine grace 
and assistance towards our attainment of virtue, and perseverance in it. 

6. They had only dark and confused notions of the summum bonun 
or supreme felicity of man. 

7. They had weak and imperfeet notions of the immortality of the 
soul, which was absolutely denied by many philosophers as a vulgar 
error, while others represented it as altogether uncertain, and as hav- 
ing no solid foundation for its support. 

8. If the philosophers were thus uncertain concerning the immortal- 
ity of the soul, they were equally ignorant of the certainty of the eter- 
- apa aud punishments of a future state, and of the resurrection 
of the body. 

9. If we advert to the pagan nations of the present age, we learn 
from the unanimous testimeny of voyagers and travellers, as well 13 
from those who have resided for any considerable time among them, 
that they are immersed in the grossest ignorance and idolatry, and that 
their religious doctrine and praetices are equally corrupt. 

10. The contradictory and discordant speculations of the modern 
opposers of revelation, who boust that reason is their god, (even i! 
they had not long since been fully answered) are great and glaring, 
and the precepts delivered by them for a rule of life, are utterly sub- 
versive of every principle of morality. A brief statement of the re- 
corded opinions ef the principal opposers of revelation, in modern 
times, will prove and justify this remark.” :. 

The celebrated Robert Hall has these valuable remarks on our subject : 
The most eminent among the pagans themselves, it ought tobe remem- 
bered, who having no other resource, were hest nequainted with the 
weakness and the power of reason, never dreamed of denying the neres- 
sity of revelation : this they asserted in the mest exploit ea, and on 
some occasions, seein to have expected and aicipated the communt- 
cation of sucha benefit. We niake ho apGiGey for citing from the 
present work,* the following remarkable prcdaager Wil of Plato, tending 
both to confirm the fact of a revelatiou bemng miticiprtcd, and to evince 
supposing nothing supernatural in the case, the divine sagacity of that 

- a He says, ‘this just person (the inspired teacher of whem 
bu hae speaking,) must be poor, and void of all qualifications 

t those of virtue alone; that a wicked world would not bear his in- 
2 5 ami, and reproofs; and therefore, within three or four years after 

gan to preach, he should be persecuted, imprisoned, scourged, 


* Review of Gregory on Evidences of Christianity, in Mall’s Works, vol. ii. p. 9°! 
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and at last be put to death.’ In whatever light we consider it, this 
must be allowed to bea most remarkable passage, whether we regard it as 
merely the conjecture of a highly enlightened mind, or us the fruit of 
pe suggestion: nor are we aware of any absurdity in-supposing 
*@ that the prolific spirit scattered ov certain occasions some seeds of truth 
amid that mass of corruption and darkuess which oppressed the pagan 
world. ‘The opinion we have ventured to advance is asserted in the 
most positive terms in several parts of Justin Martyr’s Second A pology. 
Without pursuing this inquiry further, we shall content ourselves with 
remarking, that as the sufficiency of mere reason as the guide to truth 
never entered into the conception of pagans, so it could never have 
arisen at all bat in consequence of confounding its results with the dic- 
tales of revelation, which since its publication has never ceased to 
modify the speculations and aid the inquiries of those who are least 
disposed to bow to its authority. On all questions of morality and re- 
ligion, the streams of thought have flowed through channels enriched 
with a celestial ore, whence they have derived the tincture to which 
they are indebted for their rarest and most salutary qualities. Before 
we dismiss the subject we would just observe, that the inefficacy of un- 
assisted rexson in religious concerns appears undeniably in two points; 
the doubtful manner in which the wisest pagans were accustomed to 
exjress themselves respecting a future state, the existence of which 
Warburton is confident none of the philosophers believed; and their 
proud reliance on their own virtue, which was such as left no room for 
repentance. Of atuture state, Socrates in the near prospect of death, 
is represented by Plato expressing a hope, accompanied with the great- 
est uncertainty ; and with respect to the second point, the lofty confi- 
dence in their own virtue, which we have imputed to them, the lan- 
cunge of Cicero, in one of his familiar letters is awfully deeisive: 
‘While [ exist I shall be troubled at nothing, since { have no fault 
whatever; and if I shall not exist I shall be devoid of all feeling.’ 
So true is it that life and immortality were brought to light by the 
Saviour, and that until he appeared, the greatest of men were’ equally 
unacquainted with their present condition and their future prospects.” 
Those persons who may wish further light on the present topic will do 
well to consult the admirable work of Leland on “ the Advantage and 
Necessity of Divine revelation.” ‘lo the lecturer the folowing state- 
ment seems decisive: God does nothing in vain. ‘The fact that he 
has made a revelation of his will is sufficient evidence that it was ne- 
cessary, or that his will, (in other words, a knowledge of duty) could 
not fave been ascertained by mere human reason. Having become 
satisfied that a divine revelation is pro able, or reasonably to be ex- 
peeted, the next question will be, have we such a revelation, or, is the 
luble indeed a revelation from God? It bas been usual to meet this in- 
quiry by considering three poi ts, the genuineness, the authenticity, 
and the inspiration of the holy book; the genuineness, that is, was 
it written by the several persons to whom it is ascribed, those persons 
who lived at such a time and in such a place, the authenticity, that is, 
are the facts stated true, and this without avy reference to the charac- 
ter of the writers, for Uiey might have been good men, and yet th: 
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facts not true, since they themselves might have been deceived by 
others or by their own unrestrained imaginations ; these two points 
viz: that the books of Scripture are not forgeries but actually written 
by the men they are attributed to, and that they contain no falsehoods 
either designed or not designed, I shall not consider, because they are 
not essential to the establishment of our main point, and are necessa- 
rily involved in the inquiry as to the divine inspiration of those holy 
books. If itean be shown that “ all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God,” it follows of course that it contains the truth and nothing 
but the trath, and the points as to the time when this and that book 
were written, and by whom they were indited, are either immaterial 
or sufficiently we!l ascertained. For example, whether the book of 
Job was written by Job or by another, and whether it was written in 
this precise year or somewhat earlier or later, cannot affect the main 
question that the book was written by a person divinely inspired. I 
repeat then, the questions of genuineness and authenticity are merged in 
the question of divine inspiration. Is the Bible the word of God, 
this is the one great question which we shall endeavour to meet by a 
brief review of 
1. The external evidences. 
If. The internal evidences. 
III. What I shall call, miscellaneons evidences. 


QUESTIONS. 


Has any man by his unassisted reason, discovered any one great 
truth or duty of religion 2 
Has or had the wisest pagan any correct idea of the origin of evil, 
the means of pardon, the means of sanctification, the future judgment, 
and the sin of idolatry? 
Has any modern infidel philosopher been able to devise a consistent 
and unexceptionable system of religious truth and duty ? 
‘ Did any ancient philosopher deny the necessity of divine revelation ? 
What did Plato say? 
What was the opinion of Justin Martyr as to the source of the little 
light on religion which the heathen had 2 
Did Socrates confidently believe that his soul was immortal? 
What did Cicero say as to his own moral blamelessness ? 
What book on the “ Advantage and Necessity of Divine revelation,” 
was recommended? 
What do you understand by the genuinencss of the books of Scrip- 
—_ and — by their authenticity? 
s it not sufficient to prove that the holy beoks are divinely inspired? 
What is the division proposed of our subject 2 = 


ae 


The following Article encourages us to hope for a Seri ‘ery important sub- 
ject—Ed. Gos. Mes. Pa is Foun’. ae 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—N2. }. 
When God blesses any of us with children, he virtually says, “take 
this child and nurse it for me and I will give thee thy wages.” Jn this 


short sentence is an epitome of our duty. It could not be expressed 
in fewer or clearer words. Let us consider it in its several bearings. 
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“ Pake this child,” receive, at the hands of your maker, this precious 
charge. is.a jewel, far greater in value, than those with which you 
have been hitherto decked ; it has in ita spark of divinity, it possesses 
an immortal soul. Take it and value it highly, you cannot value it 
too highly, all your attention, all your care is due to it. On other 
gifts you may bestow too much time and affection, on this you ernnot, 
[the supreme love due to the giver, of course, excepted.| It possesses 
within ita germ which will never cease to expand while it is under 
your care, and it must be pruned and watered and directed with un- 
ceasing Vigilance. 

Bet, reniember that though it is given into your charge, you are not 
to be the ultimate possessor of it. You are to nurture it in your gar- 
den for a few yeurs, and then it must either be transplanted into the 
Paradise of God, or cast out as a root of bitterness, and therefore it is 
added * nurse it forme.” Bring tt up for God and to God, it must 
either be his or the Devil’s, and it depends nainly upon you, to which 
it shall belong. A few individuals have been found who have been 
enabled by the assistance of God’s holy spirit, to burst through the 
shackles of a bad education and choose for themselves the service of 
their maker; but the instances canvot be numbered of those whe have 
looked back after long vears of sin and shame to the pious words anid 
pious prayers of pareuts, long since in their graves, and been redeemed, 
Nurse then your children for God, sow in them the good seed which 
may spring up and bear fruit, when you are in your graves. 

Lastly, God annexes to the most pleasant, most rational, and mest 
natural of all duties, an unlimited promise. “I will give thee thy wa- 
ges”—not, length of life, not riches and honor, net any particular 
blessing, but “ wages.” And, well may it be so expressed ; for it would 
be impossible to limit or enumerate the blessings which follow the pro- 
per education of children, blessings present and future ; blessings of re- 
spect and affection and comfort here and hereafter; the inexpressible 
happiness of being able to say, “ here am I, and the children whom 
thou hast given me.” 

In a future number, I wish to draw attention to the Sunday School, 
as one great means, under God, for the furtherance of this desirable 
end. 

~eae- 
FOR THE GOSPFL MFSSENGER, 
TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF CONFIRMATION. 


Messrs. Editors.—-To the lecture on “ the Scriptural authority for the 
rite of Confirmation,” printed in your number for May last, there might 
have been added the following testimony to the same effect from emi- 
nent men attached to those Christian denominations, among whom this 
venerable custom is not observed. “It has been,” says “ Pastoral 
Advices,” an English tract, “asserted and recommended by some 
cousiderable writers of our own, who have not in all things agreed 
with us in the matter of Church government, as we see in Mr. Han- 
mer’s Exercitation, and Mr. Baxter’s ‘Treatise on this subject, in 
which they greatly lamented the disuse of it as a thing of pernicious 
consequence to the Christian religion.” Henry, the learned and pious 
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Preshyterian in his celebrated commentary on Acts viii. 17, and Hebs, 
vi. 2, says, “* The laying on of hands was anciently used in blessing, 
by those who blessed with authority. Thus the Apostles blessed these 
new converts, ordained some to be ministers, and confirmed others jn 
their Christianity.” “* Laying on of hands, either ov persons passing 
solemnly from their initiated state by baptism, to the confirmed state, 
by returning the answer of a good conscience towards God, and sitting 
down to the Lord’s table; this passing from incomplete to complete 
Church-membership, was performed by laying on of hands, which the 
extraordinary conveyance ¢f the gift of the Holy Ghost continued.” 

“The celebrated reformer Calvin (we quote from Bishop Hobarts 
Sermon on Confirmation,) acknowledges that it was practised by the 
Apostles. Commenting on the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in which is reckoned * the laying on of hands,” he considers it as evi- 
dence, that Confirmation was practised by the Apostles ; observing-- 
* voung persons, when their infancy was past, and they had been in- 
structed in their faith, offered themselves for catechism, which they 
had after baptism; but another rite was applied, viz. the imposition of 
hands.” Andin the fourth book of his “ Institutions” he observes, 
“It was an ancient custom, that the children of Christian parents, 
when they were grown up, should be presented to the Bishop, to do 
tuat office which was required of persons who were baptize! at adult 
age. Forasmuch as that being baptized in infaney, they could not 
then take any confession of their faith before the Church, they were 
again brought by their parents before the Bishop, and examined by 
him inthe catechism, which they had then in a certain form of words. 
And that this act, which ought to be grave and sacred, might have the 
greater reverence, the ceremony of the imposition of hands was used 
in the exercise of it. And so the youth, after their faith was approved, 
avere distaissed with a solemn benediction.” Such an imposition of 
hands as this, which is used purely as a blessing, | very much approve 
of, and wish it were now restored to its pure and primitive uses.” 

**Aud his successor, the celebrated Beza, bears testimony, in lis com- 
ment on the same passage, to the Apostolic institution of this rite, 
speaking of an “explication of Christian doctrine, which was delivered 
to the eatechumens in baptism, and imposition of hands.’’* 


* Ia a “Report of a Committee of the General Assemisly” of the Preshyterien 
Charch, with respret to a plan tor disciplining baptized children, there isthe fol- 
luwing candid acknowledgment on the subject of Confirmation. 

oy itappears thata rite called Coufirmation, was administered by the imposition 
of the hand of the Minister, or Bishop. or Elder, together with prayer, on baptized 
children, ata certain age. Both Calvin, (in his Institutions, b. iv. c. 19. s. 4.) and 
Owen, (in Lis Commentary on the Hebrews, c. vi. v. 3. p. 33. vol. 3.) acknowledges 
that this practice existed ata very early period inthe Church. The latter thus states 
us design, ‘whemthey, (tht is, the children of believers, baptized in their infancy.) 
were established in the knowledge of these necessary truths, (of which he mabkes 
meation beiore,) and had resolved on personal obedience unto the Gospel, they 
were offered unto the fellowship of the faithful: and here, on giviug the same @c- 
count of their faith and repentance, which others had done before they were bap- 
tized, they were admitted into the communion of the Church, the elders thereof 
Jaying their bands on them, in token of their acceptation, and prayiug for their con- 
firmation inthe faith.” "This rite, which originally was confined to those who were 
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SERMON VIII. 


Colossians iv. 1. 


“Masters give unto your Servants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye 
also have a Master in Heaven.” 


In the last sermon, we made some remarks on the manner in which 
the duty of religiously instructing our slaves may best be performed. 
Jn continuing the same topic, we remark, seventhly : 

We ought to oblige them constantly to attend Church on Sun- 
days, when the necessary business and care of the house dves not 
absolutely require their staying at home. 

This will not only be the most probable means of confirming them 
in their duty, and giving them a stronger sense and awe of the divine 
presence, but will keep them out of many dssorders and irregularities 
they are apt torun into, one among auother, when their masters and 
mistressess, are gone te Church ; such as visiting, drinking, junketing, 
hunting, fishing, and other idle, wicked practices. And to this end, 
we ought often to call upon them, to set aside their trifling excuses, 
to spur them on, and oblige them to draw near to God in his congre- 
gation, even when their own dispositions, if let alone, would not bring 
them to him. And as there is a law to punish us if we oblige them 
to break the Sabbath, so ought we to punish them severely for brenking 
it of their own accord, or neglecting the means offered them of grow- 
ing better and happier. 

8th. It would be very proper to call them to account on a Sunday 
evening, for what they have heard at Church. This will not only 
help to rivet the instruction given them better in their memories, but 
will tie them down to a greater seriousness and attention. This wilj 


baptized in their infancy, was afterwards administered to adults, immediately upon 
their baptism. (Kings’s Primitive Church, part ii. ¢.5. Bing. Dee. Aut. b. xii. e. 1, 
s. 1.) In proeess of time, when the Church became grossly corrupted in her prac- 
lice as well as doctrine, it was administered to infants immediately after baptism, 
that they might receive the Lord's supper. (Bing. Ece. Ant. b. ati. ce. 1. s. 2.) This 
historical fact, while it exhihits a mosi deplorable superstition, strikingly illustrates 
the design of Confirmation, as already stated from Dr. Qwen.” Report, Ke. 
p. 14, 15. 

The Report then quotes an eloquent passage from Hooker, whom it styles the 
* judicious Hooker,” and proceeds—** This rite of Coufirmation, thus admjnistered 
to baptized children, when arrived to.competeut years, and previously insiructed 
and prepared for it, with the express view of their admission to the Lord’s supper, 
shows clearly that the Primitive Charch, in ber purest days, exercived the authority 
of » mother over her baptized children ’ 3 

Vi ith regard to the opinien of the authors of the D: pert, anc of Dr. Gwen, th ag 


Confirmation was administered by the Ministers or Elders, whom they also style 
Bishops it mey be sufficient to edduce the fallow frome pe * jucictons Hooker, 
which occurs in the same section that coatains Ue pas ce om whieh they bestow 


so much commendation. “ ‘The cause of severing Con ismation fom Bapiivn (for 
mest commonly they went together) was sometimes inthe Minisier, which Leia 
of inferior degree, might baptize but not confirm, as in their ca-e it come to pass 
wher Peter and Jobn did confirm, whereas Philip had before bamized them.” 
Quoting the passages which have been adduced in this sermon trem Cyprian and 
Jeroine (page 16.) the * judicious Hooker,” observes, * By this it appeareth that 
when the Ministers of bay‘ism were persons of iaferior degree, the Bishops did 
after confirm whom such had before baptized." Eccl. Pol. ewok v. sect. 6r, 
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also discover, whether they really spent their time in Church, or Joiter- 
ed it away in idleness and prating without doors, or in other bad, un- 
profitable methods, as is too frequent with them. 
9th. ‘Lo engage them in a constant attendance upon their duty to 
God, we should show them particular favor or displeasure, in propor. 
tion to their care or negligence in it. Thus does Alinighty God himn- 
self deal with us ; rewards are proposed to the faithful and persevering, 
and punishments threatened to the disobedient and slothful. We, 
therefore, ought by our belhaviour to conviece them, that in order to 
become our friends and favourites, they must endeavour to make them- 
selves friends aud favourites of God; and show them by experience, 
that we shall always have most regard, to such among them, as lave 
the most regard for religion. ‘This encouragement or discounteuance, 
suited to their diligence or neglect in the duties of Christianity, must 
needs raise an emulation among them, who shail be the best: since, 
by this sort of discipline strictly observed, they must perceive that the 
best will always be the greatest; will hold the first rank in his master 
or mistress’s favour and confidence, and be honoured, trusted, and pre- 
ferred before all his brethren and feliow-servants. ‘This method [ 
would therefore recuimmend to your serious consideration and prac- 
tice. 
If. We ought in a particular manner to take care of the children, 
and instil early principles of piety and religion into their minds. If 
the grown up slaves, from confirmed habits of vice, are hard to be re- 
claimed, the children surely are in our power, and may be trained up 
in the way they should go, with rational hopes that when they are old, 
they wiil not depart from it. We ought, therefore, to take the charge 
of their education principally upon ourselves, and not Jeave them en- 
tirely to the care of their wicked parents. If the present generation 
be bad, we hope by this means that the succeeding ones will be much 
better. One child well instructed, will take care when grown up to 
instruct his children; and they again will teach their posterity good 
things. And Lam fully of opinion, that the common notion of wick- 
edness running in the blood, is not so general m fact as to be admit- 
ted for an axiom. And that the vices we see descending from parents 
to their children, are chiefly owing to the malignant influence of bad 
example aud conversation. And though some persons may be, and 
undoubtedly are, born with stronger passions and appetites, or with a 
greatcr propensity to some particular gratifications or pursuits than 
others, yet we do not want convincing instances how effectually they 
may be restrained, or at least corrected and turned to proper and |au- 
dable ends, by the force of an early care and a suitable education. 
To you of the female sex, (whom I have had occasion more than 
once to take notice of with hovor in this congregation,) I would ad- 
dress a few words on this head. You, who by your station are more 
confined at home, and have the care of the younger sort more particu- 
larly under your management, may do a great deal of good 10 this 
way.—1 kuow vot when [ have been more affected, or my heart 
touched with stronger and more pleasing emotions, than at the sigltt 
aud conversation of a little negro bov, not abuve seven years old, who 
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read to me in the new testament, and perfectly repeated his catechism 
throughout, and all from the instruction of his careful, pious mistress 
now L hope with God, enjoying the blessed fruits of her labours while 
on earth. ‘This example I would recommend to your serious imita- 
tion, and to enforce it shall only remark, that a shining part of the 
character of Solomou’s excellent daughter is, that she looketh well to 
the ways of her household. 

But here | am aware of a very material objection, which it is ne 
cessary to propose and consider, viz. 

“The method here laid down will suit well enough with small fam- 
ilies, and such negroes as are continually about the house. But what 
must be done in such families as have large numbers, dispered in quar- 
ters, at a distance from the masters and inistresses habitations, where 
they cannot he visited and instructed in the manner, and with that 
care which is here proposed?” 

This I own my brethren, is a great difficulty ; and though not easily 
removed at present, may yet in time be provided against. To which 
end two things may principally be useful. 

1. ‘l'o be careful in the choice of overseers. 

An overseer ought to be in a quarter, what a master or mistress is iu 
a family :—he supplies the place, and ought in some measure to be 
able to supply the use as well as to support the authority of the com- 
matid intrusted to him. Some such articles as the foregoing ought to 
be recommended to his practice, aud the performance expressly stipu- 
lated as a part of his duty; andthe neglect made penal by the terms 
of your agreement with him. I know it will here be objected,— 
** Where shall we get overseers so qualified?” —My answer is, you must 
do the best you can for the present; and though you cannot hope to 
meet with such as you could wish for, yet shew your regard to this 
great duty, by choosing the best and soberest from among such as 
oiler themselves. And if it was once become a custom to insist on 
moral and religious qualifications in overseers, as well as knowledge in 
plantation business, it would necessarily give a great check to the vices 
and abominations which reign among the common people, and make 
them more earnest and careful in giving such an education to their 
children, as would hereafter recommend them toa superior trust, to 
the great improvement and beuefit of the province in general. 

Having now gone through the several heads proposed, and shewn 
that it is really the indispensible duty of every Christian master and 
mistress, to bring up their slaves in the knowledge and fear of God ; 
that the faithful performance of it must necessarily be attended with 
great and valuable advantages and blessings, both in this world and 
the world to come ; that the common excuses and objections against 
it, are all weak, vain, and trifling ; and having laid down a rational me- 
thod of performing it with probable assurance of success, I shall con- 
clude with a few observations upon the whole. 

The scheme this day proposed, being of a considerable extent, we 
cannot reasonably hope to see it brought to perfection in a short time, 
perhaps vot i) our days; letus however, wy brethren, have the honour 
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and happiness of beginning it. Let us proceed with patience, reso- 
lution, perseverance and unweariedness, not suffering ourselves to be 
discouraged or baulked by unpromising appearaces, or difficulties 
arising at our first attempts:—and let us cheerfully commit the suc- 
cess to Alinighty God, whose work it is, and whose blessing upon our 
sincere endeavours, we have no room to doubt of. The apostles them- 
selves saw not a thorough establishment of the faith of Christ in their 
days. They planted at by their preaching, they watered it with their 
blood, and it took deep root: but it was several ages after their de- 
cease before it flourished and spread over whole nations, oF before ra- 
lers and princes -prang from its branches. We, my brethren, have the 
same seed too We have the same heavenly promises for its increase, 
and if we plant with lke faith and unweartedness, we may be certain 
of a proportional crop of the fruits of righteousness in due season. | 

When Moses, by the command of God, had given a system of di- 
vine laws to the children of Israel, we find him addressing them in 
these words. “ Behold, I have taught you statutes and judgments, as 
the Lord my God commanded me, that: ye shold do so in the land 
whither ve xo to possess it. Keep, therefore, and do them : for this is 

our wisdom and your understandiug inthe sight of all the nations, 

which shall hear of all these things, and shall say, truly this nation is 
a wise and an understanding people.” The wisdom of the ancient 
people of God, then it seems, consisted in their knowledge of him and 
his laws, and in glorifying him before the heathen nations around 
them, by an exemplary regard and obedience to his statutes and com- 
mandments. We, my brethren, are their successors in the covenant 
with God; we, lke them, are put in possession of a good land by the 
favour of Providence, and in like manner are surrounded by heathen 
nations of Indians, whose conversion we are in conscience concerned 
to promote. [tis our duty, as it was anciently theirs, to glorify God 
in the sight of our pagan neighbours, that they looking uponus asa 
wise and understanding people, who have God mgh unto us in all 
things we call upon him for, may be the readier to join themselves unto 
us, and in due time receive the faith of Christ. If we therefore are 
remiss in propagating the knowledge of God in our own families, ean 
we ever hope to have a haud in the glorious work of converting the 
native Indians? If we suffer our poor slaves to remain in ignorance, 
upon account of some small expense in employing catechists, or some 
little supposed Joss in sparing time for their instruction, shall we pre- 
tend to any share of this trae heavenly wisdom? Or shall it not ra- 
ther appear beyond all contradiction, that the advancement of our 
worldly interest is the only object of our wisdom and understanding ? 
and that with the rich fool in the gospel, we rather choose to lny up 
treasures here for ourselves than to be rich towards God. 

The hovuourable iestimony which God himself gives of Abraham, 
and the peculiar confid-nee he repesedin that faithful servant, is ex- 
pressed in the following words: * Shall L hide from Abraham the thing 
which Ido? Seeing that Abraham shill surely become a great and 
mighty nation, and all nations of the earth shall be blessed in him. 
For I kaow him, that he will command his children, and his house- 
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hold after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice 
aud judgment, that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath spoken of him.” Cau the utmost stretch of human ambition pro- 
pose toitself any honour beyond that of being called the friend of 
God, as Abraham was ‘ —to couverse familiarly with che Alomghty ?— 
to be allowed to stand in the gap of divine vengeance, aud powerfully 
to intercede in favour of guilty vations, against whom the arm of the 
Lord was already up-lifted, as Abraham did in behalf of the unhappy 
cities of Sodom aud Gomorrah 2? 

Would we, my brethren, partake of these honours, these truly noble 
privileges {—would we covet an assured blessing, not only upon our- 
selves and our posterity, but also that blessings should be conveyed 
through us to people and uations, aud to secure the testimony of con- 
science aud of God himselfin our favour? Let us then take the same 
steps for attaining them with this eminent and worthy servant of the 
Most liigh :—let us strive so to order our children and household, so to 
teach our descondants and slaves, that they may keep the way of the 
Lord to do ju-tice aud judgment after us, and become fit instruments 
for conveying the blessings received from us down to futare generations, 
and spreading them abroad among these and other nations, who will 
have cause to biess aad revere our memories ;—and that the Lord may 
bring upou us whatever good he hath spoken, whatever happiness he 
hath promised upoo his own Almighty word, to such as love and fear 
him. 

Our blessed Saviour at his first public appearance in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, described his own divine mission, and the intent of it, in 
the words of that gracious prophecy of Isaiah, which he was sent to 
fulfil, ‘* The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor: he hath sent me to heal the bro- 
ken hearted, to preach deliversnce to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the bliud ; to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Aud wheu John the Baptist, in order 
to confirm lis disciples iu the funh of Christ, sent two of them on a 
solemn embassy to hun, with thisdemand, ‘* Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look tor another? Jesus answered and said unto them, 
go aud shew Joh those things which ye do hear and see: the blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear ; the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preach- 
ed unto them” Whence it is plain that as the Messiah, or anointed of 
God, was in pursuance of his office to preach the gospel to the poor, so 
the fulfilling of that gracious pophecy was the great mark of our 
Saviour’s being the Christ, or the anointed one in very truth: —A mark, 
without which all his wonderful works, even his raising the dead, would 
not have been sufficient. Audas such he adds it to those miraculous 
operations, and concludes with it in his answer to John’s disciples, as 
that which crowned and confirmed all the other divine and supernatu- 
ral testimonies in his favour. And the poor, saith he have the gospel 
preached unto them. Is then, my brethren, the preaching of the gos- 
pel to the poor and ignorant the great business of Christ's coming into 
the world? Was this the very end for w hich he was annointed or made 
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the Messiah, by the descent and resting of the Spirit of God upon 
him? Are all other outward marks of Christ’s kingdom upon earth 
of no value or certainty where this is wanting? And is it from this 
alone that we can be fully assured of Christ’s presence among us? Is 
our blessed Saviour the great pattern we ought to imititate? Would 
he huve all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth ? And is the promoting of this knowledge and salvation through 
Christ a principal branch of that Christian charity recommended by 
St. Paul, without which the speaking of all tongues, the gift of pro- 
phecy, the knowledge and understanding of all mysteries, the having 
faith sufficient to remove mountains, the bestowing all our goods to 
feed the poor, or even giving up our bodies to burning and martyr- 
dom, can profit nothing, but is as vain and empty as the noise of sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling eymbal. ‘Then letus shew our charity by 
helping them to the attainment of the everlasting happiness of heaveu.— 


Amen. 
Qa -- 
THE LOW STATE OF PIETY IN THF CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


This seems a very favourite topic in the periodicals of nov-episco- 
palians, and one illustration on which they dwell is the “ state of the 
English Universities.” The following extracts therefore, will be 
welcomed by all who really desire to kuow the truth, The Rey. R. 
Watson, a celebrated Methodist, says, ‘* Among that part of the clergy 
who are not usually denominated evangelical, aud the attendants upon 
their ministry, there is far more sincere piety than some warm religion- 
ists are disposed to admit; though somewhat of an ascetic kind, and 
not so aggressive and missionary in its character as is desirable.” 
The British Critic says, ‘ The manner in which the high Church party 
has been attacked is matter of notoriety. The fox-hunting parson, the 
drinking parson, the gambling parson, the incontinent, immodest par- 
son, the lazy, careless, self-indulgent parson, the proud, morose, domi- 
neering parson, is successively brought forward as its representative. 
And if the letter press of a book is incompetent to the work of defa- 
mation, the deficiency can be eked out by a libellous print in a shop- 
window. All the vices of individuals are picked up and brought 
together as the beau ideal of a high Churchman, The modern Apelles 
collects the scattered features of deformity, and dips his pencil in the 
darkest colours of calumny, and then exclaims with a grim smile of 
self-congratulation, ‘is not the portrait complete?” But might we not 
retort? Might we not retort upon the infidel? Might we not 
retort upon the dissenter? Is it not evident, that there is no 
picture, however hideous, or frightful, or revolting, which we 
might not form of any sect of religionists under heaven, by adopt- 
ing a similar process, of ungenerous and iniquitous generaliza- 
tion? Would it not be easy, as it would be base, to exhibit the most 
disgusting traits of specious hypocricy, or conceited ignorance, or nau- 
seous cant, and write under the filthy daub the word ‘ Saint,’ or ‘Evan- 

gelical,’ or ‘ Methodist?’ And what we should scorn to do to others, 
may we not reprobate if done to ourselves? Yet when we would 
state how laborious, how regular, how well-instructed are the present 
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ministers of the Church; when we point to the exalted qualifications 
which are required, both intellectual and moral, then we are met, per- 
haps, with a reference to the days of Charles the IT, or George the IT 

or even to the ribaldry of Fielding and Smollett, or to the veracious 
instances in a scurrilous novel or an obscene farce; and the wolf can 
still say, as he said of old, ‘ well, if it was not you, it was your vrand- 
father !’’ ° - ‘If to have a high standard is to demand a 
diligent, self-forgetting, self-renouncing discharge of active duties, to 
do as much good as possible, and no evil; to be charitable in deed 

and word and thought, to be kind aud courteous, and liberal, yet per- 
sonally strict, and pure, and spiritually-minded, and to feel :.t last, the 
inadequacy, the imperfection, the unprofitablenes of all that man does, 
or can do, as forming for himself a charter or title-deed of everlasting 
reward, then is the standard of the orthodox clergy as high as can be 
easily imagined. Bat if to denounce the innocent recreations and 
elegancies of life, to deny that there is a proper time and place for 
moderate enjoyment, to make a Christian, instead of carrying a spirit 
ual temper into society, exclude himself from social existenee, and to 
cover the august and radiant lueaments of religion with a tuneral pall 
of blackness and austerity; if this be to have a high standard of re- 
quirements, then, perhaps, as to the majority of ber ministers, the 
Church of England has it not. But let those ministers be judged 
fairly from themselves, and not from a few erratic specimens of heed- 
lessness or immorality, whom the high Church party has of all the 
strongest reason to repudiate and dislike, because no party has suffered 
from them so unjustly or so much. 

‘In the same way let their divinity be judged from their own authors, 
and not from theologians, if theologians they can be called, such as 
Biair and Alison, between whom and them there subsists no link or 
alliance. Are such authors wanting? Even as we write, the recol- 
lection of mighty names comes upon us like a flood: and yet not so 
much the Hookers, and the Jewels, the Barrows, and the Taylors, 
the Tillotsons, or the Horsleys, of times gone by, as men who at this 
day adorn the bench, and send forth from our pulpits the genuine 
doctrines of the gospel in the full beauty of their holiness; men, who 
preserve the harmony and entireness of truth, and, without offensive 
familiarity, or the perpetual recurrence of the same phrases, make 
Jesus Christ the capital figure in every compartment of their canvas ; 
men, with whose names we forbear to illustrate our page, because we 
would not incur the imputation of flattery. Let the character of high 
Church doctrines be judged by that vast and glorious body of divinity, 
which has cast a constant illumination over the Cliristian world: or 
let it be judged by the Bampton, and the Boyle, and the Warburton, 
and the Hulsean Lectures; but not by miserable shreds and patches 
detached and scraped together from lucubrations committed hastily to 
the press by some inconsiderate individual.”” * * “ Letit 
also be recollected, that in defending the distinctive shades of high 
Church doctrine, we are not obliged to defend the language and the 
practice of persons, whom we should refuse to recognize as high 


Churchmen. We have positively nothing to do with them. It is 
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almost universal with mea, who have no creed and no religion at all, 
tu profess theinselves of that creed and that religion, which is domi- 
nant and fashionable; and, therefore, there will always appear a lar- 
ger proportion of careless, or irrev: rent, or reprobate members attach- 
ed to the faith and party of, the majority of a land.” 

John Wesley lived and died iw the communion of the Church of 
England, and from it he “avowed that he never in any respect disseut- 
ed, either in docirines, rites, or customs, more thao, as he deemed, 
absolute necessity compelled hiin; Adam Clarke, the chef of all their 
men of learning, loved the Church of England; received with much satis- 
faction and benetit, (as he, not only then, but even afterwards thought,) 
the rite of coutirmation from ove of its Bishops, after the commence- 
ment of his duties as a Vethodist preacher; trained up two sons as 
ministers of the established Church, and but a short time before his 
death, in a large public meeting, opeuly avowed his love aud respect 
for this very corrupt estabiishmeut! Nor were these sentiments pecu- 
liar to these individuals, they are now entertained by a large majority 
of the Methodists in England.”— Churchman. 

— 
ON RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 
From the British Critic. e 


‘tis a fact, which is also studiously kept out of sight, that the 
governments in many of the United States of America have interfered 
to promote public institutions for the education of the community, 
This was an object which Washington knew how to value, and one 
of the latest acts of his public life was to recommend to his country- 
men ‘a national system of education to assimilate the manners of the 
people.’ Where this care is embraced in any degree by the govern- 
ment, the principle of an establishment is admitted. It is true that 
some of their public documents breathe a spirit adverse to such in- 
stitutions; laws for ithe observance of the Sabbath aud other salutary 
moral restrictions have met with but indifferent suecess: and the tail- 
ure has been hailed as a new triumph by all who wish to drink the cup 
of democracy to the dregs. The good sense, however, aud the reli- 
gious feeling of the people have not given full effect to these trans- 
ports.” . “i ** As to the men who vituperate a religious es- 
tablishment in connexion with the state, and yet advocate an educa- 
tional establishment in connexion with the state, we may sure'y smile 
at the gross inconsistency which they display ; and, unless charity for- 
bade us, we might hurl back with a deadly effect some of the taunts 
and contumeles with which we have been assaulted. ‘To this state 
education then are all tocontribute?) What! they who are still obsti- 
nate in their incredulity as to the benefits of any popular education at 
all, are they to contribute? They, who dislike the principle of a state 
education, are they to contribute 2 They to whom the particular 
method of state education which happens to be adopted is insurmount- 
ably obnoxious, are they to coniribute?. And can the very persons, 
who are the parents and patrons of such a scheme, talk of the very 
principle of a Church establishment as a rank oppression and au in- 
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tolerable wrong. With what colour or pretence @an they be guilty of 
a self-contradiction so extravagant and so barefaced? Just let us sup- 

ose a specific instance in the conduct of these liberty-mongers. ‘They 
go (at least, the legislature by their intervention goes,) to some sour 
and sturdy persen in decent circumstances, who loves his own money 
much better than the education of the people. ‘Sir, you must pay £2 
per annum towards the new system of state education, introduced 
under the authority of parliament.” The man refuses, with expres- 
sions not the most polite, and tells them that ‘ all classes ought to 
educate themselves or their own children, or that the classes, which 
cannot are better without education.’ His remonstrance is in vain, he 
must pay OF see an execution upon his premises. The liberty-mongers, 
we will suppose, next go to the poor man with another kind of com- 
pulsion. * You must send your children to school.’ The man or his 
wife answers, ‘f have no wish to send them ;’ or ‘IT wont send them;’ 
or *f can’t send them,’ * ove is ill;’ or ‘another has no shoes ;’ or 
‘another has a job by which he earns 3s. a week.’ ‘These cases avail 
nothing. Phe children must go to school, or the parents must pay a 
penalty, or go to the tread-imill. That the rich and the poor persons 
thus described would act rightly, we need not and do not assert. But 
these cases, which would not long remain imaginary cases, may at once 
show that in very many points there is nothing so despotic as 
the theory of modera hberalism, and nothing so arbitrary as its prac- 
tice.” . ° ** Nor can we here deny ourselves just a few 
words upon the broad principle of the Church. We assume that a 
National Church is instituted for the good of all the nation: and that all 
the inhabitunts of a country do actually derive a specific beuefit fron 

an established religion, as much as an established government. We 
affirm that a seund and seriptural religion, standing between profane- 
ness and fanaticism, upholding the State, and upheld by the State in 
turn, does more for the peace, the good order, the public and private 
virtue, the public and private happiness of an empire, than all its civil 
enactments and all its municipal police. Hence it is inferred, that 
the liability to contribute to the support of the Church becomes an unti- 
versal liability, upon precisely the same principle as the liability to 
contribute to the support of the State: therefore, that the dissenter, or 
the infidel, who enjoys in many ways a direct and indirect advantage from 
the ecclesiastical establishment, may be, with both a legal and moral 
equity, taxed for its maintenance ; as a man who is a Repablican at 
heart may be taxed for the maintenance of a Monarchical Government, 
while he lives under its protection; in short, that the individual hard- 
ship, if it exists, must bend to the public welfare ; and that the general 
arrangements of av empire cannot be regulated by individual opinions 
nor vary with them; and that exemptions cannot be made, in compli- 
ance with caprice, or as a premium to irreligion.” 


- <P 
PSALMODY. 


“ Amongst,” (says Bishop Secker,) “ our ancestors, who judged of 
propriety as discreetly as ourselves, to say no more, the rich and the 
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honourable joined hambly and cheerfully with the poorest of their 
fellow Christians in the duty of psalmody, however artlessly performed. 
And it is worth our while to reflect what it is, either to disdain, or be 
nshamed, or be too indolent to lift up our voices to the honour of our 
Maker, when we come into his house professedly to worship him ; for 
he has commanded that one part of his worship shall be this.” ° 
° “It is however,” says Bishop Gibson, “by no means re- 
commended, that the clergy should invite or encourage the introduc- 
tion of those uncommon and ridiculous tunes, which have sometimes 
been brought into churches, the consequence of which is, that the 
greater part of the congregation are silenced, and do not join in this 
exercise at all; but that they should endeavour to bring their whole 
congregation, men and women, old aud young, or at least as many as 
they can, to sing a few of the plainest and best known tunes in a decent 
regular, and uniform manner, so as to be able to bear their part in 
them as the public service of the Church.” : ** Every 
musician,” says Rev. J. ©. Latrobe, “ possessed of sound taste and 
judgment, will readily acknowledge, that simplicity is a grand source 
of beauty in Church music; and yet superior genius seems required, 
to be conscious of its powers and willing to follow its dictates; such 
is the prevalence of depravity. But there is still something of far 
greater importance than our taste and judgment, that determines the 
real degree of excellence in Church music: this is nothing less than 
the blessing of God conveyed unto us through the means he deigns to 
employ. If, when we sing unto him, we feel his divine presence with 
us, hearing our prayers, accepting our praises, and that our hearts are 
enlivened and comforted by the contemplation of bis mercies, then, 
and not otherwise, both singing and praying become sanctified unto 
us; and tunes that appear, perhaps, to have but little musical merit to 
gratify the cravings of a fastidious appetite, will convey the purest and 
most devout sensations to the hearts of the hearers ; yea, even when 
only repeated upon an instrument, will call to their minds an after- 
taste of the blessings conveyed unto them by the words of the hymus 
to which they are adapted.” sf * ** Those who have listen- 
ed with attention to the solemn psalmody of toe Germans, accompa- 
nied by an organ, particularly in the churches of the United Brethren, 
are appealed to, for the correctness of the above remarks in favour of 
plain psalmody ; fully sensible that they will concur in the opinion, 
that the restoration of it will in time enable congregations to comply 
with the injunctions of the royal psalmist, ‘ let the people praise thec, 
© God! yea let all the people praise thee.’ ”— Pro. Episcopalian. 


~aoQe— 
DUTIES OF CHURCH OFFICERS. 
From the Auburn Gospel Messenger. 

“have a few words to say with regard to the duties of officers of 
the congregation in as much as these duties seem not always to be un- 
derstood. ‘The Church-wardens, in addition to the duties which belong 
to them in common with vestrymen, are especially charged with the 
care and preservation of the Church edifice. They are also to see 
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that order and propriety of conduct are preserved in the time of divine 
worship, and tliat the service is celebrated according to the Jaws and 
rubrics ef the Church. The corporate body, consisting of the Rector, 
wardens and vestrymen, in the nature of their office, constitute a board 
of trustees to whom is committed, for the time being, the interests of 
the congregation. Many men who have held these offices have en- 
tirely misappreheuded their nature, and have acted in the discharge of 
them without any reference to their accountability to the congregation 
for the manner of discharging their trust. Men holding these offices 
have no better right to act upon their own private feelings and wishes 
than the guardian has to apply to his purposes the property of his 
ward. To weigh well the matter and to act from the dictates of sound 
judgment and plain good sense, guided by the divine word, is what 
they are obliged by every consideration to do. When they do this 
they will promote the prosperity of their congregation, and have a 
clean conscience towards God. If they do it uot, they are profaning 
the things which helong to Ged’s house, making the wholesome provi- 
sions of the Church, the occasion of indulgeuce for their wills or 
whims. The vestryman who does not discharge these duties from a 
sense of his religions obligations, and with reference to the true good 
of the Church, is injuring the cause which he is bound to uphold, is 
destroying the temple which he is pledged to assist in building.” 


—-eue— 
ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


“ Dr. Farr, a physician, examined before the late Committee of the 
British House of Commons, gives this important testimony. 

‘You have practised as a physician for many years t'—Yes. 

‘State the number of years.’—Between thirty and forty. 

* Have you had occason to observe the effect of the observance and 
non-observance of the seventh day or day of rest during that time 1’ — 
Ihave. I have been in the habit during a great number of years, of 
considering the uses of the Sabbath and of observing its abuse. The 
abuses are chiefly manifested in labour and dissipation. ‘The use, 
medically speaking, is that of a day of rest. In atheological sense it 
is a holy rest, providing for the introduction of new and sublimer ideas 
into the mind of man, preparing him for his future state. Asa day of 
rest, | view it as a day of compensation for the inadequate restorative 
power of the body under continued labour and excitement. A physi- 
cian always has respect to the preservation of the restorative power, 
because if once this be lost, his healing office is atanend. If I show 
you, from the physiological view of the question, that there are provi- 
sions in the laws of nature which correspond with the divine com- 
mandment, you will see from the analogy, that ‘as the Sabbath was 
made for man,’ it was a necessary appointment. A physician is anx- 
ious to preserve the balance of circulation, as necessary to the restora- 
tive power of the body. The ordinary exertious of man run down the 
circulation every day of bis life; and the first general law of nature 
by which God (who is not only the giver, but also the preserver and 
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sustainer of life,) prevents man from destroying himself, is the alter- 
nating of day with night, that repose may succeed action. But ahthougl: 
the night apparently equalizes the circulation well, yet it does not suf- 
ficiently restore its balance for the attainment of a long life. Hence 
one day in seven, by the bounty of providence, is thrown in as a day 
of compensation, to perfeet by its repose the animal system. You 
may easily determine this question as'a matter of fact by trying it on 
beasts of burden. Take that fine anima} the horse, and work him to 
the full extent of his powers every day im the week, or give him rest 
one day in seven, and you will soon perceive, by the superior vigour 
with which he performs his functions on the other six days, that this 
rest is necessary to his wellbeing. Man, possessing a superior nature 
is borne along by the very vigour of bis mind, so thot the mjury of 
continued diurnal exertion and excitement on his animal system, is 
not so immediately apparent as it is in the brute; but in the long run 
he breaks down more suddenly; it abridges the length of his life and 
that vigour of his old age, which (as to mere animal power) ought to 
be the object of his preservation. I consider, therefore, that in the 
bountiful provision of providence for the preservation of human life, 
the sabbatical appointment is not, as it has been sometimes theologi- 
cally viewed, simply a precept partaking of the nature of a political 
institution, but that it is to be numbered among the natural duties, if the 
preservation of life be admitted to be a duty, and premature destruc- 
tion of it a suicidal act. This is said simply as a physician, and with- 
out reference at all to the theological question; but if you consider 
further the proper effect of real Christianty, namely, peace of mind, 
confiding trust in God, and good will te man, you will perceive in this 
source of renewed vigour to the mind, and through the mind to the 
body, an addional spring of life imparted from this higher use of the 
Sabbath as a holy rest. Were I to pursue this part of the question, I 
should be touching on the duties committed to the elergy; but this E 
will say, that researches in physiology, by the analogy ef the work of 
provideuce in nature, will establish the truth of revelation, and conse- 
quently show that the divine commandment is not Zo be cousidered as 
an arbitrary enactment, but as an appointment necessary to man. 


This is the position in which I would place it, as contradistinguished 


from precept and legislation; I would point out the sabbuatieal rest as 
necessary to man, and that the great eneimies of the Sabbath, and con- 
sequently the enemies of man, are all laborious exercisers of the body 
or mind, and dissipation, which forces the eircwlation on that day in 
which it should repose; whilst relaxation frem the ordinary cares of 
life, the enjoyments of this repose in the bosom of one’s family, with 
the religious studies and duties which the day enjoins, not one of which, 
if rightly exercised, tends to abridge life, constitute the beneficial and 
appropriate service of the day. The student of nature, in becoming 
the student of Christ will find in the principles of his doctrine and 
law, and in the practical application of them, the only and perfect 
science which prolongs the present, and perfects the future life. 
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THE REV. G. T. BEDELL, D. D. 
Extracts from a Notice in the National Gazette. 


“When we know, that for at least fifteen years he has contended 
with a malady which seldom permitted a single day of entire comfort, 
we are doubly impressed with astonishment at the labours endured 
and the works executed by him. The mystery is easily explained, 
however, when it is known that he lived with the single purpose of 
serving his divine master, and that though possessed of a facility and 
versatility of talent, which would have seduced almost any other man 
into procrastination, he seldem lost the little fractions of time, so gene- 
rally squandered ; but in every place, and at all seasons, was accus- 
tomed to seize his pen, and record his thoughts. He has been often 
seen in his vestry room, in the midst of his friends, immediately after 
laborious public duty, committing to paper, hints for future sermons, 
er anticipated publications. This economy of time, too, was practis- 
ed by the man who has more than once written out an entire sermon, 
ata single sitting. Valuable as he was in other respects, in none has 
Dr. Bedell exhibited a more useful and a rarer lesson.” . .,% 

* His singleness of heart, and force of religion, made Dr. Bedell emi- 
nently practical. The speculations which might illustrate the man, 
were avoided for the services which might save the sinner, and that 
only seemed important in his eyes, which promised to advance practi- 
cally the mighty cause in which he had embarked his energies, and to 
which he sacrificed, first his health, and then his life. Every thing was 
turned by him to religious account. He edited a newspaper, it was a 
Christian Register. He wrote a review, it was to bring the example 
and precepts of Heber attractively before his readers. He published a 
Souvenir, it was to press the popular annuals into the service of reli- 

ion,” ° ° “ Jndging of oratory by its effects his was of 
the highest order, for he reared St. Andrew’s from its foundations, and 
that Church with its overflowing people, its numerous societies, its rich 
donations, its thousand scholars, is the yery point to which the Episco- 
pal public turas for an example of active, good, and extended useful- 
ness.” ° a “His year has closed almost in its spring, but 
the fruits were mingled with the blossoms, and amidst the buds and 
flowers of the earlier season we hail the ripened grain, and the rich 
abundance of a prodoctive autumu—who then shall lament, that ‘his 
sun has set while it is yet day,’ since he has done his work, and avoid- 
ed the ills of the suuse. of life! Ji was an early, but not a premature 
death.” 

’ =~@@eu~ 

The difference between a gift and a legacy.—He who gives money 
after his death, gives nothing of his own. He gives it only when he 
cannot retain it. The man who leaves his money for the single purs 
pose of doing good, does right, but he who hopes that it is a work of 
merit, should remember that the money is given, that the privation is 
endured, not by himself, but his heirs. A man who has more than 
he needs should dispense it while it is his own.—Dymond, 
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THE SACRIFICE. 


To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger.—The accompanying verses came aecident- 
ally into my possession many years ago; the source whence they were obtained 
is unknown; should you deem them worthy of insertion in the Gospel Messenger, 


their appearance there would oblige 


The morning sun rose bright and clear, 
On Abraham’s tent it gaily shone, 

And all was bright and cheerful there, 
All, save the patriarch’s heart‘alone. 


Vi hen God’s command arose to mind, 
It forced into his eye the tear, 

And though his soul was all resigned, 
Yet nature fondly lingered there. 


The morning's simple fare was spread, 
And Sarah at the banquet smiled, 
Joy o'er ber face its lustre shed, 
or near her sat her only child. 


Upon her cheek had le? their trace, 
His highly augured destiny, 
Was written in his heavenly face. 


The charms that pleased a monarch'’s eye, 


A Svusscriver. 


The mother raised her speaking eye, 
Aud all a mother’s soul was there, 
She feared tlre desert drear and dry, 

She feared the savage lurking near. 


braham beheld, and made reply. 

On Him from whoni all blessings flow, 
My sister, we with faith rely, 

"Tis He commands and we must go. 


The duteous son, in haste obeyed, 

The aap bape filled, the mules prepared, 
And with the third day’s twilight shade, 
Moriah’s lofty hill appeared. 


The menials then at distance stay'd, 
Alone ascend the son and sire, 

The wood is on his shoulder laid, 

The wood to build his funeral pyre! 





The groaning father turned away, 
And walked the inner tent apart, 
He’ felt his fortitude decay, 
While nature whispered at his heart. 


Oh! must this son, to whom was given, 
The promise of a blessed land, 

Heir to the choicests gifts of heaven, 
Be slain by a fond father’s hand? 


This child, for whom my eldest born, 
Was forced an outcast from his home. 
And in some wilderness forlorn, 
A savage exile doomed to roam! 


But, shall a feeble worm rebel, 
And marmur at a father’s rod? 
Shall he be backward to fulfil 
The known, the certain will of God? 


Arise my son, the cruet fill, 
And store the scrip with due supplies, 
For we must seek Moriah’s hill, 


No passion swayed the father’s mind, 

He felt a calm, a death-like chill, 

His soul all chastened, all resigned, 
Bowed meekly, tho’ he shuddered stilt. 


While on the mountain's brow they stood, 
With smiling wonder Isaac cries, 

My father, lo the fire and wood, 

| But where's the lamb for sacrifice. 


The holy spirit stayed his mind, 
And Abraham answered, slow and calm. 
With steady voice, and look resigned, 
*God will provide himself a lamb.’ 


But let no pen profane like mine, 
On holiest themes too rashly dare, 
Turn to the book of books divine, 
And read the blessed promise there. 


Ages on ages rolled away, 
At length the time appointed came 
And on the mount of Calvary, 





And offer there a sacrifice ! 





God did indeed provide a Lamb * 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCHE. 


Missionary Lecture.—The ninth was delivered at the usual place 
and on the appointed day in October, and the amount collected was 
$20. | 

St. Peter’s.—The corner stone of this Church, (being the fifth 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Charleston,) was laid on the 23d of 
October, by the Bishop of the Diocese. An address was delivered by 
the Rector, before, and after which, prayers were offered by the Bishop. 
The cheering light of one of the pleasantest days of our pleasant 
auiaumn, corresponded with the grateful and gladdening feelings of 
the occasion, but there was a gloom cast on the scene, and a chill in 
the heart, from the intelligence received at the moment, and feelingly 
announced by the speaker, of the sudden death of a distinguished 
benefactor of the Church, one of our most estimable citizens. The 
death ef no other individual could be more deeply and generally 
jamented m this community, and we may add, this death will be felt 
by many, not only in the distant places of our country, but in each of 
the continents, for to them all, his philanthropic liberality has extended. 


Domestic and Foreign Missonary Society of the P. E. Church.— 
In the *“* Record,” for October, in a letter from the Rev. Mr. Robert- 
sou, Missionary in Greece, we read, “I have often heard, and once 
inclined much myself to the opinion, that our incomparable service- 
book was but little adapted to other worshir than that of the great 
congregation ; but every day’s experience teaches me more and more 
that it is wholly unfounded. Where some cherished prejudice is not 
an impediment, there is no way, I believe, in which the heart can be 
so directly and fervently raised to God, in any social worship, as 
through the instrumentality of this ‘form of sound words.’ Even on 
the desert sea-shore, with only the wild dashing of the waves to 
heighten the response, languid and weary in body and mind, we felt 
no want of the excitement of new words and eloquent turn of phrase, 
while we ‘lifted up our hearts unto the Lord,’ in the sober majesty 
and deep pathos of our long-accustomed liturgy.” The Executive 
Committee of the Society have resolved that there should be two 
inissionaries sent to China, (one, Rev. Mr. Lockwood has been 
appointed) that they should for sometime be altogether itinerants, 
should study medicine for six months in Philadelphia, and that the 
aid and interest of the Church be specially solicited to promote the 
objects of this mission. The contributions for the month amounted 
to $1,951 of which $220 from South-Carolina. 

In the *“ Record’’ for November, the Rev. Mr. Wright, Missionary 
in Tennessee, writes: ‘* Our brethren of the North, and in many parts 
of the South, have no idea of the difficulties of Western missionaries ; 
nor do I wish that they should know more from personal experience. 
With few friends and many enemies, destitute of bells, churches, 
ibraries, and sometimes prayer books, exposed to heat and cold, per- 
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plexed, persecuted, and often cast down, ours is no enviable station: 
and did we not know whom we serve, and believe that, feeble as we 
are, our incipient efforts in the cause of God and his Church may be 
productive of lasting and incalculable good, we should certainly be- 
some.‘ weary’ even ‘in well doing,’ and faint under our various 
burdens.” ‘The Missionary in Illinois, writes: ‘The people have 
been so long destitute of the privileges of the gospel, that they have 
become in a measure insensible to their momentous importance. 
There is in our nature a constant tendency to degeneracy. Hence, 
when men are placed beyond the external restraints of religion for any 
great length of time, facts most affectingly demonstrate, that they 
either become stupidly indifferent to its spirit and its claims, or decid- 
edly hestile to them. I make this remark, the truth of which must be 
obvious to every one that will take the trouble to observe in order that 
the members of our Church may see the urgent necessity of establish- 
ing the institutions of the gospel in our new settlements, while they are 
yet in their infancy.” The Rev. Mr. Hill, from Greece, writes: * We 
can now say with confidence, that the labours of your missionaries are 
duly valued and most honourably acknowledged, by all the members 
of the government. We have received the most unequivocal proofs 
of the favour of the regents, personally expressed; and the respectful 
and honourable manner in which we have been every where received 
by the families of the regents, the ministers, and foreign diplomatists, 
has been the more gratifying to us, as it has been unsought, and purely 
the consequence of their real estimate of the value of our missionary 
establishment. Providence has certainly raised up for us a_ host of 
powerful friends, and it seems impossible to conceive of a higher de- 
gree of respect and confidence than that which we now enjoy.” — * 
® “I have bad two important conferences with the regency, 
that is, with Baron de Maurer, and d’Abel, on the subject of our 
schools. They assure me they cannot but express their admiration of 
the state and progress of our schools; that Greece owes us a debt of 
gratitude, which, as long, as they are at the head of this governmeut, 
they will never cease to acknowledge. ‘They said they felt most deep- 
ly the great responsibility which rested upon them to place this gov- 
ernment upon a sure and solid basis, and that could only be done by 
introducing among them the lights of science and education, founded 
upon Christian principles, that they saw with pain the total destitution 
of such means in Greece, except so far as our efforts had extended ; 
and they begged me to aid them in their effuris, adding that they,ear- 
nestly wished me to present them a memoir, stating ip what manner 
such institutions as ours can be established elsewhere.” * ~~ * 
** The Government have officially recognized our Missionary school, by 
designating our female school as the Government Seminary (diaxrnpiov) 
fur the instruction of female teachers, under the sole direction of Mrs. 
Hill and myself. They have also, as I learn, agreed to send twelve 
young females selected from different provinces of Gre: 2e, to be so 
educated.” ° * “We have now 500 scholars in our schools, 
ef whom near 400 are females.” Amount received during the month 
by the Society $1,128,—nothing from South-Caroliona. 
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Ohio Convention.—Extract of a letter. ‘Every morning the 
Church: was opened at 6 o’clock for devotional exercises. Three or 
four of the clergy generally took the chancel, and one commenced 
with a portion of the liturgy. The other prayers were eztempore.” 
With no desire to find fault, but with a sincere and anxieus desire to 
maintain the institutions of our venerable Church, and to propogate 
them * as they are in the far west, we would respectfully ask is not an 
exclusive preference for precomposed prayers when offered in the 
Church an established principle of our Church? Would any portion 
of the Church of England sanction the proceeding here noticed? Is 
jt not expressly forbidden by the 45th Canon? If extempore prayer 
in the Church is admissible at 6 o’clock, why not at any hour and on 
any day? Is there any rubric or canon to meet the case of substitut- 
ing for “the order of morning and evening prayer,” extempore 
prayers? Let these questions be pondered ? 

India. —Extract of a letter from the Bishop of Calcutta. “ India 
is opening to the Gospel ; the prodigious benefits of Mr. Grant's bill, 
throw aside the portals to all improvements, civil, commercial, literary, 
moral, religious. The administration of equal laws,—the admission 
to offices of trust, and the existence now, for the first time, given to 
India as a nation, together with the use which is being made of these 
advantages by the dispersion of Bibles and religious tracts, the plaut- 
ing of missionaries and the gathering in of converts, present an invi- 
ting prospect, such as the East since the invasion of the Mahommedan 
imposture has never seen. Send us out, then, missionaries, school- 
masters, catechists. Let some of your fine youth of the grammar- 
school visit the magic scenes of eastern splendor. Advise your enter- 
prising travellers to pass through India instead of the narrow Europe. 
The steam navigation will now enable you to make In six or eight 
mouths a delightful voyage by the Mediterranean and Red Seas to 
Bombay and Calcutta, and return without a day’s hot weather. Ex- 
hort, then, your opulent and pious friends to sow a part of their 
wealth in this land of promise. 

Thirty years since not a hundred laborers or schoolmasters would 
have been welcomed here, now, if a thousand times the number already 
among us were sent, we have room, and work and calls of merey for 
them all. We know not what to do to supply our own stations, the 
most wide and important. A crisis is arrived; one of those cenjunc- 
tures when the aids of the civil power — the spirit of inquiry among the 
heathen, and the zeal of the spiritual Church, lead us to hope for the 
most important and blessed results. India’s visitation seemstravelling on. 
European learning is eagerly sought. Hindovism has lost its religious 
hold. The Governor General is pushing forward improvements on all 
hands. Some of the most frightful images of idolatry have been put 
down. Missionaries are crowned with success. The crisis is rapidly 
hastened by Mr. Grant’s noble charter bill, in which all the benefits 
prepared for so many yenrs by the wise and able father in a more pri- 
vate manner are consolidated and evlarged. We only want men, 
funds, prayer, and the Holy Spirit, (and all there are comprehended in 
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the promises on which the Church relies,) in order to see the prophet- 
ical glories of the latter day commence.” 


= 
Religious Periodicals.—Two under the direetion of members of 
eur Church are proposed, “the Missionary,” edited at Burlington, 
N. J, and the ** Southern Churchman,” at Richmond, Va. Would 
net Virginia Churchman, be a more appropriate name? 


Gratifying Signs of the Times.—The Charleston Rail Road Com. 
pany have resolved that their road sball not be used on the Lord’s day, 
Schoolcraft, iu his narrative of the expedition to the sources of the 
Mississippi, says; ‘‘ No Sabbath day was employed in travelling. It 
was laid down as a principle, to rest on that day, and wherever it over- 
took us, whether on the land, or on the water, the men knew that their 
labour would cease, and that the day would be given them for rest, 
Such of them as felt the inclination, had the further privilege of hear- 
ing a portion of the Scriptures read, or expounded, or uniting in other 
devotional rites. ‘There were but a few hours of a single morning, 
and a few hours of a single evening, of separate Sabbaths, at distant 
points, which were necessarily employed in reaching particular 
places. And the use of these appeared to be unavoidable under 
the peculiar circumstances of our local position. It may, perhaps, 
be thought, that the giving up one seventh part of the whole time 
employed on a public expedition in a very remote region, and 
with many men to subsist, must have in. this ratio, increased the 
time devoted to the route. But the result was far otherwise. The 
time devoted to recruit the men, not only gave the surgeon of the party 
an opportunity to heal up the bruises and chafings they complained 
of, but it replenished them with strength; they commenced the week’s 
labour with renewed zest, and this zest was in a measure, kept up by 
the reflection, that the ensuing Sabbath would be a day of rest. It 
was found by computing the whole route, and comparing the time em- 
ployed, with that which had been devoted on similar routes, in this 
part of the world, that an equal space had been gone over in less time, 
than it had ever been known to be performed by loaded canoes, or (as 
the fact is) by light canoes, before. And the whole expedition, its in- 
cidents and results, have been of a character furnishing strong reasons 
for uniting in ascriptions of praise to that Eternal Power, who hath 
been our shield from ‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness and 
from the destruction that wasteth at noon day.’ ” 

Oneida Indians.—They are strongly attached to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, have erected a building in which services are con- 
ducted by a lay-reader; the holy communion has been administered 
several times by the Rev. Mr. Cadle, number of communicants more 
than 50. Ina statement published by them, they.say, “It is their 
intention to have no admixture of administrations and to bring up 

their children in the principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
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Confirneion.—The annual Confirmation for the Churches of the 
City, was held in St. Michael’s Church on Saturday the first of Novem- 
ber, when 68 persons were received to the Rite. 


—_—- 


Methodists in Ireland.—“ The preachers and missionaries sent out 
by this connexion, are regarded only as Protestant teachers, and do 
not in any case interfere with the administration of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, nor do they hold their meetings during the canonical 
hours for Divine Service in the Church of England. ‘The trust deeds 
of the greater number of the preaching houses are so drawn up that 
the property in these houses becomes forfeited to the Crown, in case 
the preachers should ever sanction any separation from the established 
Church, or any innovation on the primitive plan of Methodism. 

The great majority of the members of this Society attend on 
the ministry of the Established Church, have their children baptized 
by her clergy, and regularly and profitably partake of her communion. 
The Society docs not, however, interfere with the right of private 
judgment, in cases where education or prejudice may attach some of 
its members to other orthodox churches. 

At their annual meeting in Dublin, the Conference, composed 
of preachers and representatives of the Socicties, attend Divine 
worship, in one of the churches and unitedly partake of the holy com- 
munion.” Mr. Wesley, * always professed himself a member of the 
Established Church, and within less than a year before his decease, 
he made the following declaration :—* IT declare once more that I live 
and die a member of the Church of England ; and that none who re- 
gard my judgment or advice, will ever separate from it.” 


The Temperance Reformation.—A committee of Parliamentin their 
report say, the vice of intoxication has declined within some years 
among the higher and middle ranks of society, but becn on the in- 
erease among the laboring classes of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
As one cause they notice the mingling, the gift or use of intoxicating 
drinks with almost every imffortant event of life—in convivial enter- 
tainments and even in the commercial transactions of purchase and 
sale. As another cause they notice the temptations placed in the daily 
path by the additional establishment of places where liquor is sold, 
Among the remedies proposed, is this very impertant one, worthy of 
adoption in our country, viz: ‘he refusal of licenses to all but those 
who will confine themselves exclusively to dealing in that article and 
consequently the entire separation of the sale of spirits from groceries, 
provisions, wine or beer, excepting only in hotels for travellers. 


Prayer Book.—A non-episcopal missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands, writes: “* A few weeks ago, an old man from Virginia, who 
came to these Islands in 1803, called at our house for a prayer-book, 
I had none to give him, and have been obliged to deny many who 
have called as he did for a prayer-book. I would take the hberty to 
make a request for a supply of Common Prayer-books.” 

GOS. MESS.——-VOL. XI. 4t 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ce to the Clergy of the Prot. Epis. Church in the Sfate of Ohio, on the 
Pasay: Christ tl delivered before the seventeenth annual Convention of 
the Diocese, at Chillicothe, September Sth, ¥834, by Charles P. McIlvaine, D. D. Bi- 
shop of Protestant kpiscopal Church in the State of Ohio-—There are sentiments in 
this Charge, to which we pee! assent, and illustrations as just as they are 
beautiful aud striking, but we must add, in candour, there are remarks which if not 
untenable, are liable to be misunderstood, and go, to say the least, may countenance 
error. Some of these we shall briefly notice. If by “ preaching” we are to un- 
derstand the making the gospel known, and the persuading men to embrace it, we 
would not object to the views here taken on the importance of the work, although 
we would not institute ac omparison between the duties of the ministry, and call one 
“the great work,” thus implying that the others are lesser works. ‘The edifying of 
“the body of Christ,” is one work of thesacred otfice—and the bringiag men into the 
fold of Christ (both in humble dependence on divine grace) is another work, but 
which is “ the great work” Scripture saith not. But if the word “ preaching” is 
here used in the popular sense, as descriptive of the exercise of the palpit, we think 
with all due deference, that undue importance is attached te it. St. Mark has it, 
“ Go preach the Gospel.” But in St. Matthew we read “ go each all nations,” anit 
in St. John * Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.” Now as men may be taught, and 
were designed to be taught, as they may be spiritually fed, and were designed to be 
fed not only by the exercise of the pulpit, but also by the exercise of the desk, viz. 
the public reading of Holy Scriptures, without note or comment; by the exer- 
cises at the font and at the holy table, viz. by the visible signs of doctrine and duty 
impressively set forth in the water of baptism, and in the bread and wine of the holy 
supper; by the exercise of catechising which may be usefully used with adults (as 
in Bible classes) and not with children only—and by the exercise of pastoral visi- 
tation, for says St. Paul, (‘‘ L have taught you from house to house,”) we do hold, 
that to represent preaching (asthe word is new commonly understood) as “ the 
reat work for which the sacred office was established,” as the “ instrumentality 
through which “ chiefly sinners shall be saved,” as the means “ especially” of “ the 
in gathering of the nations” as “ the hearing” by whieh eminently taith cometh, is to 
elevate it too much, and unavoidably to disparage the other modes of texching and 
influencing viz. the public reading of the Scriptures; the administration of the sa- 
cramenis (whereby speetators and not merely the parties are movingly addressed) 
catechising, and pastoral teaching, “as well of the sick as of the whole.’ We 
must believe that in this Charge preaching is referred to in the general sense, in 
which it is wed in Scripture, as synorimous with mstruction, and not in the 
pouninr mene which confines it to sermons, and publie addresses from the pulpit. 
f the pulpit exercise was the parameunt duty of a minister, as is held by many non- 
episcopalians, we have no hesitation in saying, tly ordination officesin our prayer 
book would have been differently construeted. The Deacon is told that it apper- 
taineth to his office to assist in divine serviee, and the holy communion—to read 
holy Scriptures and lomilies—to instract in the catechism—to baptize—to preach 
and to search fur the poor, no prominence being given to preaching; and so the 
Presbyter at his ordination is tofd from the Scriptures, that he is appointed for “ the 
perfecting of the saints—for the work of the ministry—--for the edifying of the body 
of Christ,’* that he is a labourer, that he isa “ shepherd,” and in the address to him, 
“a messenger to teach, a watchman to premonish, and a steward. “ to feed and pre- 
vide for the Lord’s family—* to seek for Christ's sheep dispersed abroad,” i, e. the 
redeemed generally, and also “ for his children (that is the baptized) who are in the 
midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved through Christ.” He promises 
to instruct the people, of course by preaching and otherwise, and also “to minis- 
ter the sacraments and the discipline of Christ”’—“ to use private monilions and 
exhortations as well to the sick as to the whole.’ 

The Bishop is reminded at his consecration of his daty to administer godly disci- 
pline, and also diligently to preach the word, or as it is expressed in another prayer 
ef the same office * to spread abroad the gospel,” of course, by all the scriptural 
methods, and not by pulpit addresses only. 

“To preach Jesus Cirisl,” is to preach his gospel, that is to make known and recom- 
mend his character, offices, doctrines, precepts and motives ;_ and, says the Charge. 
“to set forth the glories of his (Clirist’s) person aad of his work—to teach binvin his 
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various offices and benefits, in his humiliation and death—his resurrection and exal- 
taion, in his freeness of grace to receive, and liis fulness of grace to save, the chief of 
sianers ; to persuade men to flee to him as their refage, to tollow hin as theirShepherd, 
to submit to him as their King, to rejoice in him as their everlasting portion, and al- 
ways and by all means to glorify him as*Head over all things for his people ; this was 
the life s business ef the Apostles.’ And so again, “ the gospel is a system of truth and 
duty ; its paris all harmonious aud mutually relevant and dependant. It has a centre, 
haminous, glorious, all-controling. to which all the parts around refer for the light in 
which they are revealed, and the harmony of their every bearing. You can neither 
illustrate this system till you Lave shown its central power aud light; nor fully deseribe 
jts centre without exhibiting the various relations and depeudencies of its surround- 
ing system. ‘The centre is Christ. All lines meet ia him—all light and life come from 
him——all truth is dark till he is risen upon the scene. /esser lights are only to rule 
the night. Itisforthe sunto rule the day. = ® “There is nothing re- 
vealed as pertaining to him that is not profitable to them, er that you have a right to 
keepback.”  * * “The preaching of Christ too often terminates with 
the events of hiscrucifixion ; as if when the sacrifice was finished, the whole work 
of redemption were finished—as if to preach bis in his resurrection, and ascension 
and exaltation, were not as important as to preach him in his humiliation and agony. 
To show the sivner that his atenement is accepted, you must show that it has been 
presented al the mercy seat; you musi exhibit our great High Priest as having laid 
aside the garments of sucrifice for those of dignity and glory, and ascended into the 
holy place en high, “ now te appear in the presence of God for us.” Intercession 
must be preached as the crowning actin redemption. But intimately connected 
with this office of Christ as our interceding Priest, bearing our names upon his 
breastplate, is that of the great Prophet of his Church, “in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” and of whom every disciple must learn “ the 
way, the truth and the life.” Essential also to the right entorcement of bis priestly 
and prophetic office, is the exhibition of Christ, “exalted to be a Prince” as well 
as Saviour, having “ all power in heaven and earth,” claiming supreme dominion in 
the hearts of his people—able to subdue all enemies under his feet, and make all 
things work together for good to them that love him. It is Christ reigning as King— 
“ Head over all things to lis church,” that sets the seal to all that is precious in bis 
teaching as our Prophet, and all that is availing in his mediation as our Priest--that 
clothes our message with authority, as well as with mercy and wisdom ; and makes 
the tender entreaties of divine compassion, the peremptory commands of infinie 
sovereignty. For no parpose is a heavenly skill in (he preacher more needed than 
to exhilut the tenderness of Clirist as enforced by his authority, and his authority 
as commended by his tenderness--to preach him as a Judge and also as an Advo- 
eate—-te declare not enly the love, but the * wrath of the Laml;” to exhibit his infi- 
nite freeness, fulness, and power to save the chief of sinners, and yetthe rigid ex- 
clusiveness of his salvation to him “that believeth;” so as always “ to speak a@ 
word in season to him that is weary,” and never a word of encouragement to him 
that persists in his sins. ‘The cross, like the pillar of cloud, is all light to the people 
ef Ged—all daikness to such as neglect so great salvation.” We quote these pas- 
sages Kot only for their orthodoxy, but for their elogeence, and to contrast them 
with another which is liable to be misunderstood, * to preach Christ erucified is te 
preach the gospet.”” The author must have meant to preach the doctrine of atone- 
snent isto preach au essential part of the gospel, or the gospel is not fully preached 
where this doctrine is not insisteu on. He could not have intended, to have sanc- 
tioned the opinion entertained by some and acted uj on, that every sermon must no- 
lice the doctrine of the atonement, or that no sermon can be considered as contain- 
ing the gospel unless this ducirine be plainly alluded to. On this subject Bishop 
White bas these adiairable remarks, * Neither is it here wi-bed to hold up the idea 
that a branch of Gespe! morality may not be made, distinctly, the subject of a dis- 
course. All contended for is. that instructions grounded on such subjects should 
he seen as comprehending Christian morals; that is, should be delineated in a 
Christian extent, and enforced on Christian motives. And indeed, there is no 
Christian grace in regard to which it may not beadlirmed, that all useful effect de- 
pends on the regarding of the distinction here stated.” * . “The charge 
of mere moral preaching is not seldom brought, when it isnot well founded. ‘Yo 
some ears, nothing short of Calvinism comes under the character of evangelical 
preaching ; while again. to some, a sermon approaches to the proper standard ia 
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this respect, in proportion as it has a tendency to excife animal sensibility. In ad- 
dition, there are some persons who entertain the opinion, that to render @ sermon 
truly evangelical, it should exhibit the whole Christian doctrine in epitome. It is 
easy to perceive, that, according to the last theory, there is not in Scripture a sin- 

le apostolic address, which answers to the character of a preaching of Christ. 
Fett ere be taken, for instance, that of St. Paul,on Mars Hill, at Athens ; or that of 
the same apostle before Felix; or that before Festus aud King Agrippa; or that of 
St. Peter to the Jews, on the day of Pentecost; or that of the same apostle to Cor- 
nelias, with his household and a-sembied friends ; aud it will be found, that there 
is some leading sense, prompted by the occasion, aud not a development so ditlu- 
sive, as that the very spirit ef the matter, principally intended, must be lost in it. 
And yet there were occasions, on which the addresser found the hearers utter stran- 
gers to the contents ofthe preached Gospel. Accordingly, the argument drawn 
from them, applies much more forcibly to the ordinary occasions of addressing audi- 
ences, doubtless in some degree informed, although having need tor one or for 
another point to be elucidated or enlarged on, from time to time. 

There have been here stated two extremes; and the question occurs—What is 
the proper medium fo: a minister, satisfied of the censures due to them respectively ! 
These two directions seem sufficient: first, to preach sufficiently often on promi- 
nent doctrines of Revelation; not failing toepply them to moral purp ses; and 
secondly, to preach also on mora! duties; but this, under the improved forms‘of the 
Christian system, and enforced by its peenlar sanctions.” ’ 

The phrase, “ the all sufficiency of the righteousness by faith,” if it is synonimous 
with the ail sufficiency of the righteousness or the merits of Christ, contains a 
precious truth. But we should prefer the change of the words, as they may be un- 
derstood to favor the doctrine of the righteousness of Christ being imputed to the 
elect, by which imputation they are absolved from personal righteousness. In scrip- 
ture, faith is said to be imputed to man for righteousness, that is faith under the gos- 
pel is accepted in the place of the righteousness or perfect obedience exacted under 
the law. Butit is no where said that the righteousness of Christ is impuded to any one, 

and therefore instead of saying Christ is * the sinner’s righteousness” we should pre- 
fer to say * Christ is the sinner’s Saviour unto complete justification through faith. 
Our author substantially agrees with us for he impressively says, “Works of righ- 
teousness are no less earnestly to be preached as e-sentialtruits of a saving faith, 
than to be renounced as having any part in our justifiation with God. We are to 
— office of faith so prominent, that without it there can be no union to Christ; 
faith : phar ps Wd of work. so absolute, that without them there is no evidence et 
er ee e a pa both faith and works are to be represented us deriving 
shies the bons seat (elke the’ maker) of abiding thie momder 
pa sth oe lb “te . _ s the author) of exhibiting this wonderful arranges 
sutiireet ths abo ve who runs may read? Where will you begin? At_ ihe 
‘ system, taking up first its remoter elements, and reasoning on from 
one asa to another till you get to Christ?” ¥ 7 ‘* Astronomers, in 
facing the doctrine of the solr syste, begin with the sun. They proceed del 
eee , at it does. ‘This is the first thing to be understood. Nothing 
inthe science can be explained, till this is explained. Let the teacher of the gospel 
system imitate the example. So I perceive the Apostles be . ‘ast a 
; - L : gan.” These just and 
impressively stated opinions are fully sustained by the example of our Church in 
ep eee In the Articles (see the Ist and 2d) in the Creeds, in the 
a eae in the arrangements of the Church services, which begin with the 
ent—tho dawn of the sun of righteousness—she at once brings the inquirer to 
Jesus. We would not say, that systems of theology fi 2 ache 5 
ginning forexample with the exist , eology ounded on a different plan, be- 
soul—the future judgment, and th aseae cg wa i: a nero ge vena 
ts ere euvaiiall — rence passing tothe.doctrines peculiar tu Christian- 
ya sentialiy erroncous, but the system of instruction, whether i ut of the 
it, whic ; . 4 
partivamaichmakes the cross of Christ prominent, and the fia lesson we sia 
’ s H . 
sed fortheroasone whl eighie res Tease gt Wot Chg 
“ ere pt . concluding remarks appear to us judicious and most} seasonabie. 
¢ be some who seem to hope for but little effect fi h i ithful 
preaching of the cross, except in © effect from the plein, faithin 
espedients of anesting atte vr proportion as itis mixed up with certain artificial 
§ attention and exciting emotion. ‘There is an appetite for 
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excitement and novelty in the mode of awakening and converting sinners, which 
seems to be rapidly increasing in some quarters ot the Church of Christ. as well in 
an insatiate thirst for more potent stimulants, as in the number of its subjects. It 
is lameatably discarding the simplicity of the Gospel, and substituting a kind of 
ching, which, with aspecial pretence of faithfulness and much redundancy and 
inful irreverence in the use of divine names, is sadly wanting in divine things and 
spirit; laying almost exclusive siress upon a few disjointed members of gospel 
truth, and producing most deformed examples of gospel efficacy. There is some- 
thing too tame and sober in the old paths of insmred preachers, for the taste of 
some in these days. To teach as well as preach—to go the round of Christian truth, 
instead ot being confined to one or two of its more striking parts, has become the 
“ strange work” of many. To excit» the sensibilities by swollen representations, 
rather than to enlighten the conscience by sober and praetical exposition of > crip- 
ture ; to produce effect by drawing lines of visible separation among the people, 
by bringing the incipient anxieties of the heart into dangerous me unbecoming 
pablieity, and by the harrying forward of those whose minds are yet unsettled and 
unexamined, to an open profession of religion, and perhaps a forward jead in devo- 
tional exercises, has become the mouruful characteristic of much of the ministry 
that is called evangelical. It may boast many converts; but time will show that it 
boasts “the lane, the halt, and the blind.” It is but another road, though a very 
short one, to ali formality, coldaess and spiritual death. ‘There is such a thing as 
a zealous formality--2 stiinulated coldness--an excited corpse. Be such retiances, 
as | have described, far from you, my Brethren !”’ 


D’ Oyley's and Mant’s family Bible.—Although this valuable work has been long 
since noticed by us, yet the following from the Churchman may be useful, especially 
now, when Bible classes are increasing. ** The question is often asked of the clergy, 
“which do you recommend as the most useful Family Bible?” We never hesituwe 
to say, that originally published under the direction of the Society in England for 
womoting christian knowledge, and commonly known «s D’Oyley and Maant’s 

ible. It contains a full, yet not cumbrous commentary onthe Scripture. drawn 
from the best human sources,—it is simple and intelligible to all,—it is sufficient for 
all common parposes in its geographical, historical and cr tical explanation of diffi- 
cult passages.—above all, it is eminently spiritual, devotional and practical. It 
would be impossible here to indicate the numerous authors whose works were put 
in requision by the learned and laborious compiers. A simple enumeration of the 
eminent persuns, through whose hands it passed, will sufficiently attest what has 
here been said. The notes were chosen, digested and arranged by the Rev. Mr. 
(now Dr.) D’Oyley, and the Rev. Dr. (now Right Rev. Bishop) Mant, both then 
domestic chaplains to the Archbishop of Canterbury. They were then revised by 
a committee consisting of Ur. Middleton, (since Bishop of Calcutta,) Dr. Van Mil- 
dert, (now Bishop of Durham.) and Archdeacon Pott. The whole matter, after 
revision, was finally submitted to the inspection of Dr. Howley, Bishop of London, 
(now Archbishop of Canterbury,) and Dr. Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, (since of 
Winchester,) the learned author of ‘‘ Elements of Christian@Theology-’ The 
American reprint was edited, with large and valuable additions, vy the iate Bishop 
Hobart ; she was earnestly recommended by the American Bishops, at its first ap- 
pearance, for the use of families in their respective dioceses. A ‘ater recommenda- 
tion has been given by the Rev. Mr. Robertson, one of the missionaries in Greece, 
who says of it, in a recent letter to the Rev. J. V. Van Ingen: “ When I left 
home I bad not read three pages of the work, but had entertained, and sometimes 
expressed a light opinion of it, formed upon the statements of others. A pretty tho- 
rough examination of the numbers I pussess has convinced me that I was mistaken, 
and [ dw nothesitate now to give my opinion, that it is decidedly the best family Bible 
with which I am acquainted.” [tis not too much to say that no Episcopal family that 
can compass the expense, and it has lately been much reduced, should be without 
these precious volumes. 


Churchman’s Almanae for 1835.—This is a useful tract for reference and contains 
valuable information of which no clergymen should be ignorant. That itis estima- 
ied, aud has much variety in its eantents will appear from the following extract : 
The patronage given to the last Almanac, between eight and nine thousand copies 
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of which have been disposed of, has warranted an increase of diligence in the pre- 
paration of the number which is now issued, The a hints at the head of 
each calendar page, present the views of the Chu on some cardinal do¢trines 
and precepts of the Gospel; and their aim is to awaken sinners to repentance, and 
to build up believers in their most holy faith. The Astronomical department has 
been prepared by the editor, as before, expressly forthis work. ‘The Celestial Phe- 
nomena, which are peculiarly attractive this year, will be found much more com- 
plete than is usual ‘n sach publications. The Tide Table, inp. 6. is suited to 
all our principal ports and harbors. ‘The Moon ‘Table shows her changes, through- 
out the year, at fire of our principal citi:s; her eclipse also is given for several ditfer- 
ent longitudes. . ‘ * The statistical tcblesand summary views concen- 
trate the results of much investigation and inquiry, and afford an index to the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Church. Many articles of local interest have been »eces- 
sarily deferred for want of room, as much matter as possible being compressed into 
the precribed limits. The Biographical Notice of Bishop White, is an abstract of 
a sketch written by the editor, with the aid of original documents furnished by the 
Bishop. The sketch was first published in the National Portrait Gallery. The no- 
tice of Bishop Provost is derived from his own unpublished manuscripts The other 
notices are chiefly compilations from standard printed works” It contains biogra- 
phical notices of our four Bishops who were consecrated in Great Britain, and his- 
torical sketches or references respecting our three General Institutions. 


vor 
OBITUARY N3TICES. 


The Obituary department of the “ Gospel Messenger,” is of course limited, for 
alas, the ungodly are a great multitude which no man can number, while they 
who have laid hold of the hope set before them in the gospel are still ‘ a little 
flock.” As few individuals, so also few topics in their lives come within the pro- 
vince of this periodical. Mr. 'T. W. Bacot, who died on the 2d of October, had 
jong since sealed his connexion with the Church, into which he was admitted in 
infancy, by a participation of the holy communion. Affliction brought him, as it 
has many others, to his father's house, and it is believed, in death as in life he ex- 
perienced the peace and hope which are in believing. As Treasurer of the 
Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of our Clergy, his gratuitous 
and valuable services were highly appreciated, and acknowledged bv a special 
vote on the oceasion of his declining a re-election, after having held the office for 
six years; and he no less faithfully and usefully served the cause of the religion of 
Christ, as Presideut of the Society just named; as a Trustee of the “ Society for 
the Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina,” (which is the great Mission- 
ary, ‘Tract, and Education Society of the diocese,) and as a Vestryman of St. 
Philip’s Church, of which he was for several years the Chairman. Of the mea- 
sures uh sem a new and better organ, and for improving the interior of St. 
Philip’s Chareh so as to render it capable of accommodating a larger number of 
worshippers, and more comfortable in inclement weather, he was the chief promo- 
ter. ‘These good works are adverted to as adapted to incite imitation, not to do 
honour to one, who we humbly trust, has received the bonour which cometh of 
God, not for those or any of his deeds, bat for the sacrifice of our Lord Jesus 
Yhrist, through whom alone are “ glory, honour, and immortality,” a sacrifice made 
available to the sinner by the faith which is seated in the heart, and worketh by love. 


Tuomas Smita Grinxe.—In the life and character of this generally admired 
and beloved individual—ithe ‘ Gospel Messenger” has a peculiar interest, because 
his mind, soul, and strength—his judgment, memory, and imagination--his pro- 
found knowledge and cultivated taste--his patient and persevering industry—and 
his great influence were enlisted in the service of the gospel—and his eminent vii- 
Tues ; his devotion to God; his benevolence and beneficience ; his truth and jus- 
tice ; his meekness and purity, had for their foundation, not constitutional tempera- 
ment, not the sense of honor and propriety, to which so much undue efficacy has 
Leen attributed, bat the gospel principle which the apostle has thus characterized 
as the love of Christ constraineth us.” There canbeno mistake as to the motives 
which controled, and directed, and quickened such a life and character, but bap- 
pily we have from his own pen an unequivocal and ample declaration. The reign 
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of peace, and righteousness and happiness would indeed have commenced on the 
earth if men universally acted upon such principles as the following :—“* Duty and 
usefulness are the only true basis of all that is noble and beautiful, interesting and 
valuable in private, social or public fife. ‘The deep sense of duty is the most pow- 
erful andenduring instrument of intellectual culture. Usefulness is the only safe, 
consistent enlightened mee in mental cultivation, the only standard of its value, 
the on’y object of its | and where but in the Scriptures, shall we look for 
the standard of that duty and usefulness? The best good of mankind are peace, 
retional freedom, competency, enlightened education and sound morals. Deeper 
and broader foundations of revolution in society are laid in the Sunday School, 
and the Tract, in the Bible and Missionary systems than the world has ever seen. 
Allother causes comparatively speaking have only revolutionized gorernment, but 
these will rezolutionize society itse/f. The promulgation of Christianity was the 
commencement, the Prote era was the continuation; and these instruments are 
completing the most noble and glorious, because the most peaceful, virtuous and 
useful of all revolutions, a Christian revolution. ‘‘We belong not merely to our pa- 
rents and our children, to our relatives and friends, but to strangers and even to 
enemies. We belong not only to our neighbors, to the community in which we 
live, and to the greater community—our count: y ; butto that vast society, mankind. 
Let us not imagine. that only those, who are distinguished by talents and virtues, by 
station, influence and striking opportunities of usefulness, are the subjects of these 
duties, ‘The humblest teacher in a Village-Sunday-School is bouud by them, and 
ought to realize the solemnity and force ot the obligation. Such a conviction will 
give dignity and authority to the sense of duty ; energy, zeal and perseverance to the 
discharge of it. How ennobling the thought, that the humblest individual in every 
community sustains these sublime and affecting relations to the whole human fam- 
ily! Though not summoned to govern states, administer justice, or stamp his 
name on the Literature of his age; yet ii he does his duty, he has contributed, 
though but a widow’s mite, to the stock of human virtue and happiness. He hes 
lived for the stranger, as well as for his own family ; he has lived, not only for his 
own day, but forposterity.”  * *  ‘ Religion, philanthrophy, and enlight- 
ened common sense, must ever esteem Robert Raikes the superior. of Lafayette. 
His are the virtues, the services, the sactifices of a more enduring and exalted order 
of being. His counsels and trinmplis belong less to time than te Eternity. The 
tame of Lafayette is of this world, the glory of Robert Raikes is of the Redeemer's 
everlasting kingdom. Lafayette has lived chiefly for his own age, and chiefly for 
his and our country. But Robert Raikes has lived for all ages and all countries.” 
os e “Whilst the legislator is employed in arranging the interior details 

and harmouizing the external action of the machinery of government, I see that he 
does not even suspect the existence of a system of influences, which descendifg to 
the very depths of Society, are building upwards the coral islands of a new aod 
better order of things. I behold the storms of ambition tempesting the deep! 1 be- 
hold the waves of popular tumult dashing in terrific agitation over the surface ; but 
I know that millions of unseen agentsare silently, but unceasingly and irresistibly 
at work beneath the very surface. I know that in deptlis w here the howl of 
the storm is never heard, where theconflict of wavesis never felt, they are forever 
building upward, and that in due seeson, according to the wise appointments of 
Providence, their eternal edifice will appear above the subject waves, glorious in 
j T shail be cal!ed a vissionary in my system, 


majesty. wer and beauty.» Perhaps nm 
"an enthusiast in m anticipetions. If these are the epithets of a prejudiced spirit 


Iregret them, if of a reproachfal spirit, { forgive them, if of an incredulous spirit I 
envy them not. The Christian bows down with tears and sighs, for he knows that 
not many of the patriots and statesmen, and warriors of Christian lands, are the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. In vain may we look elsewhere (than to the Bible) tor the only 
true model of character, the modei of the parent, guardian and instructor, of the 
patriot and christian, of the philanthrophist and scholar.”* . 

Such was his theory, that his practice was conformed to it in a remarkable degree 
is attested by the many obituary notices, and public resolutions occasioued by his 
departure and by the recollections of a large circle of Christian friends. 


* Quoted from Sunday School addresses, March, 1831, September, 1831, and 
March 1834, and addresses on adopting the Bible as aclass book, a few words being 
changed and introduced, not in the least affecting the sense. 
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852» «PLE. Society.— Parish Library.—Epis. Acts.— Calendar. 
Diep, in Baltimore, on the 7th Octeber, 1834, the Rev. Joux G. Buaxcuanp, late 


Rector of St. Ann’s Church, Annapolis. 1 
—p>- — | 
Pro. Epis. Society for the Advancement of Christianity in So. Ca. 
The Treasurer reports:— . 
Rev. C. E. Leverett, as an annual member. ‘ 
——r- : r 


. Parish Library of St. Philip's Church. 
The Librarian reports the following donations to the Library : 
By Mrs. Elisabeth A Clarkson.— The Missionary Herald for July, August, and 
§ ber. 
“by Mr. William Clarkson.—The Sunday Schoo} Teacher’s Guide, 
By Mr. John Clarkson.— Several copies of the Churchman. ~ 


—<—>—— 


BPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 


By the Right Retr. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, Bishop of the Diocese of New-York.— 
‘On Thursday, September 4, 1834, in St. James’ Chureb, Batavia, Genesee Coun- 
ty, Mr. Johnson A. penne, was admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons, and 
the Rev. James A. Bolles, Deacon, was admitted into the Hojy Order of Priests, 
Friday, September 5. in St. John’s Church, Medina, Orleans County, the Rev. 
James QO, , Deacon was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests: Sunday, 
September 7, in Zion Church, Palmyra, Wayne County, the Rev. William Staun- 
ton, Deacon. was admifted into the Holy Order of Priests. Thursday, September 
11, in Trinity Church, Seneca Falls, the Rev. Jesse Pound, Deacon was admitted 
into the Holy Order of Priests. Thursday, October 2, the Rev. Lewis Thibon, 
Deacon, was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests; and Messrs. Willie Peck 
and Marmadeke Hirst, were admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons. On Sun- 
day, October 5, in St. Mary's Church, New-York, the Rev. John P. Robinson, 
Deacon, was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese —On Friday, 
Beptember 26, 1834, in St. John’s Church, Providence, R. J, Mr. Bull was admit- 
ted inte the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Mcdlvaine, Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio.—On Sunday, 
September 7, 1834, in St. Paul's Church, Chilicothe, Messrs. Joshua T. Eaton, 
Alexander Varian, R. H. Phillips, and Heman Dyer, were admitted into the Holy 
Order of Deacons; and the Rev. Mr. Suddards, Deacon, was admitted into the 
Hey the Right Rev, Dr. Moore, Bishop 

ight Rev. Dr. Moore, Bi of the Diocese of Virginia. —On Sunday, 
@ectober 12, 1834, in the Monumental Chureh. Richmond the Rev. c. Mhore,jan. 
Deacon, was admitted iuto the Holy Order of Priests. 


/ CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 


By Bishop B. T. Onderdonk.—St. Jobn’s Church, Sodus, Wayne Coutity, Mov-« 


day, September 8, 1334. Trinity Church, Seneca Falls, Wednesday, September 
10. Christ Church, Morristown, St. Lawrence County, Wednesday, September 
17. Du St. Esprit, inthe City of New York, Taursday, October 9. 

By Bishop Doare.—'Trinity Church, Princeton, New-Jersey, September 22. 

By Bishop McIloaine.—St. Paul's Chureh, Chilicothe, Friday. Sept. 5, 1834. 
on = White.—Charch of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, Saturday, October 


-3Qn— 


CALENDAR FOR NOW EMBER. 


1. All-Saints. 16. Proentysfifth Sunday after Trinily. 
2. Twenty-third —s er Trinity. 23. Twenty- Sunday after Trintly 
6. Anniv. of the Juv. P. E. Society. 30. First Sund.in Adrent.—St Andrew 
9. Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
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